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Britain Is Still 
a World Leader 


Churchill Government Seeks to 
Ease Tensions in Conflict 
Between East and West 


F a solution of the German problem 

can be worked out soon by the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia, it will represent a big triumph 
for Sir Winston Churchill. No one 
has worked harder than the 79-year- 
old British Prime Minister to bring 
western and Soviet leaders together 
for the purpose of trying to ease ten- 
sion over Germany and other issues. 

Churchill’s unflagging efforts along 
this line are proof that Great Britain 
is once more playing a major role in 
world affairs. Only six or eight years 
ago—right after World War II—the 
prestige of the island nation was low. 
Her great overseas empire was shrink- 
ing away as India, Pakistan, and 
Burma became free nations. At home 
she was facing hard times. Upon the 
United States fell much of the respon- 
sibility for world leadership once sup- 
plied by Britain, 

In the past few years, though, the 
British have shown that they still have 
a strong voice in global affairs. While 
their overseas holdings have dimin- 
ished, they still own colonies all over 
the world. Moreover, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and other former parts of the 
empire retain strong ties of trade and 
friendship with Britain through the 
Commonwealth of Nations, a voluntary 
association of free countries. 

On basic issues, Great Britain and 
the United States have stuck close to- 
gether for many years. During the 
present century, we have fought side 
by side in two world wars and in the 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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CAPTAIN A. E. NESBITT 


THE CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES. There’ll be plenty of exciting debate in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate during the months ahead. 


New Session of Congress 


Nation's Lawmakers, Who Begin Their 1954 Meeting This Week, Must 
Deal with Foreign Policy, National Defense, and Other Vital Issues 


HIS week, on January 6, the 83rd 

Congress will begin its second ses- 
sion. As is always true when a new 
meeting begins, our lawmakers face a 
tremendous amount of work. 

Because of the national election 
slated for next November, most con- 
gressmen will be working under con- 
siderable pressure. All 435 represent- 
atives and a third of the 96 senators 
must face the voters this year, so 
they are especially anxious to chalk 
up records that will favorably impress 
the people of their states and districts. 
Besides, they want to finish their 
tasks in Washington as quickly as pos- 
sible and then go home to campaign. 

Each party hopes to win control of 
Congress in the November balloting. 
At present there is an almost even bal- 
ance between the two parties in the 


Senate and the House. Unless there 
were some last-minute changes after 
this paper went to press, here is the 
party line-up as the new session opens: 

In the House of Representatives 
there are 219 Republicans, 215 Dem- 
ocrats, and 1 Independent. Thus, the 
Republicans have a clear—though slen- 
der—majority which enables them to 
keep the committee chairmanships and 
other key House posts. 

In the Senate there are 48 Demo- 
crats, 47 Republicans, and 1 Independ- 
ent. The death of Ohio’s Republican 
Senator Robert Taft, and the appoint- 
ment of Democrat Thomas Burke as 
his replacement, have given Demo- 
cratic senators an edge over the GOP. 

Even so, Republicans are expected 
to keep the committee chairmanships 
and other top Senate jobs. Mr. Burke, 








HE record of 
1953 has now 
been completed. 
The story has been 
told. The last. page 
has been written; 
written in indelible 
ink, and there the chapter stands, for all 
eternity. We cannot erase a line. We 
cannot undo a single act nor can we re- 
call a word which has been spoken. We 
can, however, turn the pages, read the 
contents, and, from the vantage point of 
the present, determine their meaning. 
Perhaps it will help us in our effort 
to measure our achievement if we ask 
ourselves a few definite questions, point- 
ing out specific lines along which prog- 
ress should have been made. Here are 
a few questions which each student, 
whether he is in college or in high 
school, may profitably ask himself: 
1. Do I read better than I did a year 
ago? DolI read more rapidly and under- 
standingly? Have I enlarged my vo- 
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_and all may 


Looking Over Your 1953 Record 


By Walter E. Myer 


cabulary? Let no one reply that these 
are foolish questions; that high school 
and college students have already mas- 
tered this art. Most of them have not, 
improve-.their skill in 
quickly gaining information and ideas of 
increasing complexity from the printed 
page. 

2. Am I wasting less time than I did 
a year ago? Do I show evidence of a 
growing power to plan my activities 
and organize my day? 

3. Am I becoming more adult in my 
thinking? Am I getting away from the 
absorption in entertainment characteris- 
tic of infancy and childhood? Am I 
more interested than I was a year ago 
in the important problems of the per- 
sonal and public life? 

4. Am I overcoming my prejudices? 
Am I more inclined than I was a year 
ago to suspend my judgments, to see 
both sides of a disputed question? Most 
of our prejudices are well developed 
before we are out of the elementary 


grades. Education is largely a process 
of freeing the mind. 

5. Have I become more useful to my 
relatives and friends during the year? 
Do I contribute a greater amount than 
before to the enjoyment and happiness 
of those with whom I come into con- 
tact? Am I more broadly sympathetic; 
a better member of my family and my 
community? 

6. Do I have greater self-control than 
I did a year ago? Have I learned to be 
patient in situations where hasty action 
will only make matters worse? Am I 
developing a sense of humor as a curb 
to my temper? 

It is possible to spend too much time 
in self-examination. Nevertheless, a 
person should check on himself occasion- 
ally by asking questions like those 
above, and the start of a new year is 
a good time for doing it. One who 
seeks honest answers in the quiet of 
his own conscience is certain to make 
his 1954 a better year. 


the new Democratic senator, has indi- 
cated that he will not try to use his 
vote to take these jobs away from the 
Republicans who held them last year, 
and Independent Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon says he will vote with the 
Republicans on questions involving 
committee chairmanships. Moreover, 
if there is a tie vote in the Senate, 
Vice President Richard Nixon, who 
presides over that body, has the right 
to cast a Republican ballot. 

The problems and issues facing this 
session of Congress are unusually vital 
ones. Many of the bills to be intro- 
duced will cut across party lines; in 
other words, they will have both 
friends and critics within each party. 
As a matter of fact, some of President 
Eisenhower’s measures last year re- 
ceived even more support from Dem- 
ocrats than from Republicans. 

Observers this year expect the Pres- 
ident to encounter strong opposition 
at times from certain members of his 
own party; for example, Senator Mc- 
Carthy. The Democrats will also be 
divided among themselves on some is- 
sues. 

Foreign policy is a field in which the 
GOP leadership is sharply divided. 
Senator McCarthy thinks we should 
“get tough” with our. allies—should 
give them no economic or military aid 
unless they toe the line and do as we 
say. President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles op- 
pose taking such drastic steps. They 
want to go ahead giving “necessary” 
amounts of aid to non-communist coun- 
tries—even if the receiving nations 
don’t always do exactly what we would 
like. 

Foreign aid, relations with commu- 
nist China, our dealings with western 
Europe, and the situation in Korea— 
all these will be subjects of great con- 
troversy in Congress during 1954. 

National defense is almost certain 
to be a subject of major congressional 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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British Role Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Korean conflict. A cornerstone of 
both U.S. and British foreign policy is 
to maintain close cooperation with the 
other. 

Since World War II, we have sup- 
plied Britain with more than 6 billion 
dollars to help her get on her feet 
again. More than half of that sum 
was in the form of a loan made in 
1945. The British have been making 
repayment of this loan for two years 
now. Our aid for the first six months 
of 1953 totaled 155 million dollars. 
The larger part went for aircraft for 
Britain’s defense program. 

On the continent of Europe, we and 
the British are engaging in close team- 
work. Each of us is a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
set up to defend western Europe 
against communist aggression. Both 
countries have favored the strength- 
ening of West Germany and are urging 
that German troops be permitted to 
participate in European defense. 


U.S.-British Differences 


There are some matters, though, on 
which the British and we do not al- 
ways see eye to eye. For example, our 
leaders have sometimes felt that Eng- 
land was too anxious to rush into a 
high-level meeting with the Soviet 
Union when— it seemed to us—no good 
could come from such a meeting. On 
the other hand, the British have felt 
on various occasions that we were too 
aloof and too unwilling to meet with 
the Russians in an attempt to settle 
our differences. 

Probably the most serious disagree- 
ment with our British allies has been 
over Communist China. They recog- 
nize the communist government in 
China, and have looked favorably on 
its admission to the United Naticns. 
Their stand does not mean that they 
approve of communist China, they say, 
but it merely recognizes the unques- 
tioned fact that the government of 
Mao Tse-tung actually controls the 
Chinese mainland. 

In the United States, we continue to 
recognize Chiang Kai-shek as China’s 
rightful ruler, even though he controls 
only the island of Formosa. We are 
dead set against communist China’s 
admission to the UN. Our view is that 
we would not only be going back on 
Chiang, our wartime ally, but would 
also be rewarding aggression if we 
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recognized Mao’s regime and permitted 
it to represent China in the United 
Nations. 

The hottest issue in the China dis- 
pute concerns trade. Some Americans 
have strongly criticized the trade 
which Britain carries on with commu- 
nist China. 

Recently, Senator Joseph McCarthy 
of Wisconsin called for a halt in our 
payment of either military or economic 
aid to Great Britain as long as she 
traded with Mao’s government. While 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles ‘do not agree with Mc- 
Carthy on this matter, the Wisconsin 
lawmaker’s demand brought forth a 
vigorous controversy in the nation’s 
newspapers and among the American 
people generally. 

Those opposing British trade with 
Red China contend that it is wrong to 
supply a country with goods of any 
kind when that nation has shown—as 
communist China did in Korea—that 
it is a ruthless aggressor. No matter 
whether the trade is in guns or butter 
—so the argument goes—it is bound 
to strengthen in one way or another 
the nation that receives the goods. 
Thus, trade with Mao’s government 
will make it stronger and better able 
to commit new aggression in Indo- 
china or elsewhere. 

To these arguments, Britain replies 
that she is not selling any -military 
items to China, whereas she is buying 
tungsten and certain other war mate- 
rials from the Chinese. She contends 
that this trade strengthens her more 
than it does China. Finally, the Brit- 
ish argue that the United States is 
so much less dependent on foreign 
trade than their country is, most 
Americans simply cannot understand 
how vital it is for England to carry on 
business with as many lands as pos- 
sible. 

This controversy focuses attention 
on how the British people make a liv- 
ing. An understanding of the part 
that commerce plays in their daily lives 
sheds light on current disagreements 
between certain British and American 
leaders. 

Britain’s life blood is trade. She 
lives by commerce with other coun- 
tries. Without it, this island nation, 
a bit smaller than Oregon, would be- 
come a third- or fourth-rate power. 

Sixty per cent of Britain’s food 
comes from abroad as 
do almost all raw ma- 
terials except coal. 
Her purchases from 
other countries in- 
clude 50 per cent of 
her meat, 65 per cent 
of her wheat, 80 per 
cent of her wool, and 
all her oil, cotton, sul- 
phur, and rubber as 
well as many other 
items. 

The principal way 
she can get money to 
buy these items is to 
sell manufactured 
goods abroad. Her 
main exports are vehi- 
cles, machinery, steel 
goods, cotton and 
woolen cloth, chemi- 
cals, and electrical 
goods. She also earns 
smaller sums of for- 
eign money through 
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IN CROWDED LONDON, traffic moves along the left side of the street 


overseas investments, and through her 
merchant fleet which carries goods for 
The tourist trade also 
adds to her income. 

British leaders know that only a 
thriving trade will permit their peo- 
ple to maintain a decent standard of 
living. The rather drab living condi- 
tions that Britain experienced for 
some time after World War II reflected 
deep-set trade troubles. Before the 
conflict, Britain derived a big income 
from her empire and her overseas in- 
vestments. In 1938, for example, in- 
come from investments abroad paid 
for 21 per cent of the goods she pur- 
chased from other lands. 

After the war, a large part of the 
empire broke up, and the British had 
to sell much of their overseas property 
to pay for the conflict. By 1952, in- 
come from investments abroad paid for 
only 2 per cent of the nation’s im- 
ports. To make up for this loss in 
foreign income, England has had to 
boost her sales abroad considerably. 

It has been a long and difficult task 
for Britain to get on her feet again. 
American aid has played a big part in 
the process. Now production is pick- 
ing up, and the outlook is better than 
it has been for a long time. 


New Troubles 


British leaders know, however, they 
are by no means on easy street. 
Though the picture is brightening, it 
is still far from good. With the na- 
tion’s future welfare depending on 
thriving trade, the Churchill govern- 
ment is troubled by recent develop- 
ments which it feels may threaten that 
trade. 

For example, British officials fear 
that rising tariffs in the U.S. may cut 
down their sales in this country. We 
invariably buy much less from Britain 
than she buys from us. In 1952, for 
example, the British bought 75 per 
cent more goods from us than we 
bought from them. England would 
like to increase her sales to us, but she 
is afraid that our tariff rates on her 


goods, instead of being lowered, may 
be raised still higher. 

The British also look upon the re- 
vival of West Germany as a possible 
threat to their markets in Europe, for 
West Germany is a big industrial pro- 
ducer. In the Far East, they fear that 
Japan may take over markets in China 
if given the opportunity. 

When we see how vital foreign trade 
is to Britain, we can better understand 
her actions in global matters—though 
we may continue, at times, to question 
the wisdom of them. It is-plain to see, 
though, that Britain’s position is much 
different from ours. 


Our Position 


In the United States, we can supply 
the greater part of the food and raw 
materials we need from within our 
borders. Britain, with her compara- 
tively small area, cannot. She does not 
begin to have the minerals needed for 
her factory output, or the agricultural 
land required to feed her 50 million 
people. Therefore, though buying and 
selling abroad are important to us, 
they are tremendously more essential 
to Great Britain. 

This situation explains, in part, why 
Britain has been more insistent than 
has the U.S. in arranging a meeting 
of western and Soviet leaders. The 
British see the present tension between 
the communist lands and the western 
nations mainly as a barrier to normal 
trade, and they feel they must seize 
upon any chance, however slight, to re- 
move this barrier. If they do not ex- 
pand their trade, they know that they 
will be faced continuously with hard 
times at home. 

The situation also explains, as we 
have already pointed out, why Britain 
engages in limited trade with China 
and other communist lands. To her 
way of thinking, the long-range bene- 
fits of such trade outweigh the im- 
mediate disadvantages. To many 
Americans, on the other hand, it is 
wrong to trade with your enemies 
under any circumstances. 
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| Readers Say— 


I should like to suggest a few changes 
that I think ought to be made in the 
way our state governments are run. 

First, the salaries of state legislators 
should be increased. At the present time, 
it is hard to get qualified men and women 
to accept posts in state legislatures be- 
cause of the low salary scales that most 
states have. 

Second, state elections should be held 
separately from national contests. Other- 
wise, local candidates often get into office 
by “riding on the coattails” of popular 
national leaders. 

Ray LAAKANIEMI, 
Iron River, Michigan. 


* 


We at the Chambersburg High School 
celebrate Parents’ Night every year. The 
parents come to our school in the evening 
and meet in the auditorium. There they 
are greeted by school officials. 

Next, after a brief visit to homerooms, 
the parents are given a demonstration 
of a typical day at school. They go from 
one classroom to another, spending a 
little time in each to get an idea of how 
the subject is taught. 

We feel that Parents’ Night goes a 
long way in increasing the interest of 
our community in its schools. 

JANET STATLER, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


Some time ago, a reader said that we 
are badly unprepared for an atomic at- 
tack if one should come. I agree with 
that view, and I think it is the respon- 
sibility of every one of us to see to it that 
we are prepared for trouble. We can’t 
expect the federal government to carry 
on this job single-handed. Any person 
who is interested in helping the nation 
build up its home defenses can join the 
Ground Observer Corps. 

PATRICIA HARVEY, 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


* 


Aren’t we too free with information on 
our latest planes and other weapons? 
Russia keeps all her technical secrets be- 
hind locked doors. It is hard for us to 
learn of any new weapons that the So- 























viets may have, but all the Russians 
have to do is read our newspapers to 
find out things about many of our latest 
inventions. THERESA FOLCIK, 
Rossford, Ohio 


* 


What causes juvenile delinquency in 
our country? There are, of course, many 
answers to this question. Here are my 
views: 

For one thing, many parents are too 
busy with their work, having fun, or 
doing other things to give their children 
the love and supervision they need. 

Secondly, young people are too fre- 
quently turned down when they first ap- 

ly for jobs on the grounds that they 
tack experience. Some youths then look 
for other ways of earning money that 
may start them on the road to crime. 
BARBARA ROBERTS, 
Corsicana, Texas 


* 


For the second time since 1947, teen- 
agers of San Jose, California, have can- 
vased the town to seek out residents who 
had not signed up as voters. Students 
from three San Jose area high schools 
spent an entire day ringing doorbells in 
a city-wide campaign. The boys and girls 
brought in cards bearing over 5,000 
names and addresses of persons who were 
not previously registered voters. 

The PTA took over from there. Its 
members told individuals listed on our 
cards how and where to sign up to vote. 
We hope there will be 5,000 new voters 
taking part in our. next elections. 


DavE BENTEL, 
San Jose, California 
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CRICKET is a favorite sport among the British, just as baseball is with us 


TIMES ARE BETTER IN ENGLAND 





The British Are Now Enjoying Life 


IFE is brightening a bit these days 
for the average Britisher and his 
farnily as a result of improved trade 
conditions (see page 1 article). Goods 
are plentiful in the shops, and unem- 
ployment is low. People are more con- 
fident about the future. 

Housewives are pleased that ration- 
ing has finally ended except for one or 
two food products. All during World 
War II and for seven or eight years 
afterwards, meat, sugar, eggs, cooking 
fats, cheese, and butter were scarce 
and were doled out in tiny quantities. 
Because the nation was so hard up, 
everyone had to tighten his belt. 

Now one can buy practically any- 
thing he wants if he has the money for 
it. The beef which Britishers like so 
well is in better supply now, and there 
is an abundance of candy and clothing. 
Television sets and electrical appli- 
ances are selling well. 

The housewife has to watch her 
pennies, though, for prices have crept 
upward in the past year. But even 
though goods cost more than they did, 
most people are thankful that they are 
so plentiful. 


Food Prices 


While prices of certain food prod- 
ucts in that country are somewhat 
lower than in the United States, the 
average Britisher has only about half 
the income of the average American. 
Offsetting this situation to some ex- 
tent are the social services which the 
Britisher receives. 

For example, the government grants 
certain allowances to families with 
more than one child. In addition there 
are unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits, retirement pensions, and a nation- 
wide system of health care for all peo- 
ple at public expense. These social 
services were, for the most part, 
started by the Labor government 
which ruled Britain from 1945 to 
late 1951. 

During that period the Labor gov- 
ernment also took over ownership and 
control of some of the nation’s most 
important industries, including coal 
mines, electric-power plants, and rail- 
roads. The present Conservative gov- 
ernment has stopped the swing toward 
socialism, and is now putting the 
trucking business and the iron and 


steel industry back into private hands. 
However, it has made only very minor 
changes in the program of social serv- 
ices. 

About 94 per cent of British young 
people attend public-supported schools. 
They are required to stay in school 
only until the age of 15. When they 
are about 11, they take examina- 
tions which determine what secondary 
school they will attend. The top 15 
per cent or so in the exams go to sec- 
ondary schools that prepare them for 
college. 

Most of the remainder attend what 
are called “modern” schools, where 
they take more general subjects. This 
group finishes schooling at 15, except 
for some whose parents are able to 
send them to private schools. 


Favorite Pastimes 


Young people in Britain, like those 
in America, enjoy movies, parties, and 
athletic events. Soccer and cricket are 
popular sports. Soccer is the Brit- 
ish version of football, while cricket 
slightly resembles our baseball. 

Bicycling is a popular pastime, and 
on any holiday crowds of cyclists may 
be seen heading for scenic areas. The 
lake district of northern England is a 
favorite area for cyclists. Those who 
are more ambitious pedal up into the 
highlands of Scotland or go westward 
into the hilly land of Wales. Some 
even cross to Northern Ireland by 
steamer and then cycle about that re- 
gion. England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland make up the United 
Kingdom. 

Because of its beautiful scenery and 
its many places of historical and lit- 
erary interest, Britain is a favorite 
land for foreign tourists. They find 
the ancient city of London a fasci- 
nating place. Another popular tourist 
area is the country around Stratford- 
on-Avon. Here William Shakespeare 
lived. Today a fine, modern theater in 
that city bears his name, and visitors 
may attend productions of his plays. 





Pronunciations 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 
Viva voce—vi'va v6’sé 


Vyacheslav Molotov—vya-ché-slaf’ 
maw’16-tof 
Yoon Sung Nam—yoon sdong nim 





Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. He upbraided (ip-brid’éd) his 
naval officers for their actions. (a) 
promoted (b) gave decorations to (c) 
recommended (d) scolded. 

2. He was reticent (rét’i-sént) about 
his deeds. (a) inclined to be quiet 
(b) boastful (c) spoken to. 

3. He was remiss (ré-mis’) in his 
payments. (a) careless (b) ahead (c) 
careful (d) about on time. 

4. He tried to recoup (ré-koop’) his 
losses. (a) hide (b) forget (c) get 
loans to pay (d) make up for. 

5. They said he was a precocious 
(pré-ko’shis) child. (a) wicked (b) 
well-mannered (c) advanced (d) noisy. 

6. Both parties have vehemently 
(vé-é-mént-li) defended their policies. 
(a) forcefully (b) haphazardly (c) 
quietly (d) largely. 

7. The issue may be the predominant 
(pré-dém‘i-nint) one of this session 
of Congress. (a) most dangerous (b) 
chief (c) least important. 


Plague comes from the Latin plaga, 
which means “blow.” Certainly a 
plague or epidemic is a blow to human 
beings. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given here. 
When ‘all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out the first and last 
names of a Big Three foreign minister. 


1. A country—neighbor of Germany— 
in which the forces of Russia, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France have 
been stationed since World War II ended. 


2. A big city in the southern part of 
West Germany. 


3. Harry Truman, then President, and 
the late Russian dictator, Stalin, met in 
1945 in the German town of ___. 
The name of the town also is used to 
identify the 1945 conference. 


4. Majority floor leader in the House 
of Representatives. 


5. Russian foreign minister. 


6. Britain differs with us on the ques- 
tion of trade with 





7. Minority floor leader in the House 
and a former Speaker of the House. 


8. Capital of Austria. 


>. Britain must 
countries to earn a living. 


10. A divided city within a divided 
land. 


11. Republican floor leader in the Sen- 
ate. 


with other 





1j2;3/4/5/6/7/8/9 Hioj1l 






























































Last Week 


Across: St. Lawrence. VERTICAL: 1. 
Pearson; 2. Kitty Hawk; 3. Pulp; 4. 
Heart; 5. Ottawa; 6. Alberta; 7. Gou- 
zenko; 8. Lindbergh; 9. Cancer; 10. 
Quebec. 
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The Story of the 


Eden and Molotov 


Britain’s Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden and Russia’s Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov are making news 
these days. 

Eden is Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill’s right-hand man and han- 
dles Britain’s dealings with other na- 
tions. The 56-year-old foreign min- 
ister entered public life soon after he 
finished college. He was elected to the 
British Parliament. 

Because of his great interest in 
world affairs, Eden was given posts 
in the nation’s Foreign Office. ‘He 
worked hard, and promotions came 
quickly. When he was only 38, he be- 
came foreign minister—the youngest 
man to hold that position in a hundred 
years. 

Throughout most of World War II, 
Eden served as foreign minister under 
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UNITED PRESS 
ANTHONY EDEN, Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain (left), and Russian 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov 


Prime Minister Churchill. He lost his 
Foreign Office post when Churchill’s 
Conservatives were voted out of office 
in 1945. Six years later, the Conserva- 
atives returned to power, and Eden 
resumed his duties as foreign min- 
ister. 

Molotov is Russia’s chief spokesman 
abroad. He first became one of the 
top Soviet bosses at the age of 34. He 
held high positions ever since 
then. He represented his country at 
the Francisco conference which 
established the UN. For a number of 
years before the death of Joseph 
Stalin, Molotov was the late dictator’s 
right-hand man. 

Molotov, who is now 63 years old, 
first met Stalin in 1912. The two 
revolutionists became good friends. 
But Red Russia’s first ruler, Nikolai 
Lenin, thought little of Molotov’s abil- 
“He is not capable of making 
policies. He is good only for carrying 
out orders,” Lenin said of Molotov. 


has 
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ities. 


Can Germans Be United? 


One of the most challenging prob- 
lems confronting world leaders in 1954 
is that of finding a way to unite East 
and West Germany into a single na- 
tion. Here, in brief, are some impor- 
tant facts to keep in mind regarding 
the German question: 

3efore World War II, Germany was 
generally considered the leading na- 
tion of Europe. Her area, not includ- 
ing mnazi-conquered countries, was 
about equal to that of California and 
West Virginia combined. About 65 
million people lived in this highly in- 
dustrialized land. 

Germany, of course, was defeated in 
World War II. The victorious nations 
—the United States, Britain, France, 
and Russia—divided the country into 
occupation zones. The western nations 
agreed to supervise areas which make 


up West Germany. Russia occupied 
East Germany. Other eastern parts 
of the defeated land were completely 
gobbled up by Russia and Poland. 

Today, West Germany is again be- 
coming a leader on the continent. Her 
living standards are close to prewar 
levels. She is practicing democracy. 
A bit smaller than Oregon, she has 
close to 50 million people. Much of 
the great German industrial wealth is 
within her borders. 

East Germany is under harsh Soviet 
Rule. Her 19 million people are living 
under much worse conditions than ex- 
isted before the war. Tens of thou- 
sands of them have escaped to West 
Germany. The East area, somewhat 
larger than Ohio, has much of “old” 
Germany’s best farm land. 

It was agreed at the 1945 Potsdam 
meeting of American, British, and So- 
viet leaders that Germany should be 
reunited under a free government of 
its own as soon as all nazi power was 
smashed. Russia has refused to carry 
out this agreement, and maintains a 
communist dictatorship in East Ger- 
many. We have repeatedly asked the 
Soviets to agree to free elections and 
a democratic government for all Ger- 
many. Thus far, Russia has said “no” 
to these proposals. 

Some big questions now up for con- 
sideration are these: Can the allied 
powers get Russia to support a plan 
for uniting the two German lands un- 
der a democratic government which 
will be absolutely free of outside con- 
trol? If not, should we, together with 
Britain and France, withdraw our 
troops from West Germany and end 
our supervision of that land? Should 
we allow the West Germans to rearm, 
and encourage them to join the Euro- 
pean defense system? 


UN Student Contest 


Trips to Europe and Mexico, college 
scholarships, and cash awards—these 
are among the prizes to be awarded in 
the 28th Annual United Nations Stu- 
dent Contest. Every high school stu- 
dent in the United States and its pos- 
sessions has a chance to win these 
prizes by taking a written examina- 
tion on the UN in his own high school 
next March 25. The two best exami- 
nation papers from each school will be 








AT SHEARING TIME on a sheep ranch in Chile. 


JNITED PRESS 


The Latin American country 


is one of the world’s leading sheep producers. 


entered in the nation-wide competi- 
tion. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, together with many state and 
local groups. The AAUN has pre- 
pared a special study kit, which is now 
ready for use, containing the informa- 
tion to be covered in the forthcoming 
exam. One kit will be sent free to 
each school entering the contest. Ad- 
ditional kits are available at 50 cents 
each. 

If you would like to take part in the 
contest, ask your teacher to write for 
complete details to the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


Case of Austria 


Austria, like Germany, is divided 
into occupation zones. Russian troops 
occupy a big slice of eastern Austria. 
American, British, and French forces 
are stationed in western zones. All 
four powers supervise Vienna, the 
land’s capital. Unlike Germany, Aus- 
tria has an elected government for the 
entire country. It runs most Austrian 
local affairs without interference from 
the four nations. 

After World War II, Austria was 
regarded as a victim of German ag- 






































HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


THE QUESTION IS: “How fast can YOU work?” 


gression, not as anenemy. Hence, she 
lost no territory as a result of the con- 
flict. The little land was a democratic 
republic before she was annexed by 
Germany in 1938. In size, Austria is 
slightly smaller than Maine. Large 
numbers of her nearly 7 million people 
are farmers. 

Even before Germany was defeated, 
the United States, Britain, France, 
and Russia agreed on general terms 
for an Austrian peace settlement: The 
land was to be occupied by Allied 
troops. These were to be withdrawn 
as soon as a democratic government 
could be set up in the little country. 

In 1945, American, British, French, 
and Russian officials sat down to write 
a treaty for Austria. The Soviets 
asked for huge quantities of money 
and property from the Austrians. 
Russia refused to take her troops out 
of the tiny land. We told the Soviets 
that their demands were unfair to 
Austria. No peace was signed. 

Since 1945, western leaders have 
met hundreds of times with the Rus- 
sians in fruitless efforts to write an 
Austrian peace treaty. No agreement 
has been reached thus far. Austrians 
are still hopeful. 


Atomic Energy—1954 


People around the globe have been 
talking about the great possibilities 
for peacetime uses of atomic energy 
ever since President Eisenhower’s dra- 
matic speech on the subject to the 
United Nations last month. The Chief 
Executive asked the big powers to pool 
their knowledge of how to use the 
atom for the betterment of mankind. 
All countries could draw on this ‘“‘pool” 
of scientific information for help in 
harnessing the atom for peacetime 
purposes. 

Some of the suggested ways that 
atomic energy could gradually be made 
to work for people everywhere in- 
clude: 

1. Electric power plants run _ by 
atomic energy, particularly in coun- 
tries that have little or no coal and 
other sources of power. 

2. Use of the atom to step up in- 
dustrial production, to fight disease, 
and to improve farm crops. 

3. Atom-powered engines for ships 
and trains, and perhaps eventually for 
large motor vehicles and airplanes. 

Russia’s first unofficial answer to 
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“ ” 


the President’s proposal was “no 
Nevertheless, people everywhere still 
hope that such a program can be put 
into effect. 

Eisenhower and his supporters feel 
that the atomic plan, if adopted by 
Russia, will speed up the peacetime de- 
velopment of nuclear energy. They 
also feel that it offers the best hope of 
clearing the way for a Soviet-western 
agreement to ban all atomic weapons. 

Other Americans feel that we should 
keep bringing pressure on the Soviets 
to agree to international control and 
supervision of atomic weapons first, 
then seek cooperation in the peaceful 
development of the atom. Even if 
Russia should agree to take part in 
Eisenhower’s “pool” plan, it is argued, 
she would still be making atomic 
weapons which might be used against 
us at any time. 


Korea Needs Help 


Cold wintry winds blast through 
makeshift paper windows of Yoon 
Sung Nam’s home in a village of South, 
Korea. Yoon, a 61-year-old farmer, 
lives in a partly rebuilt war-ravaged 
house. He heads a family of nine 
members, including three grandchil- 
dren. 

Last year’s rice harvest was good, 
but Yoon and his family had to work 
hard to reap 20 bags of the precious 
grain from their 2'4-acre farm. Five 
bags of rice had to be handed over to 
the South Korean government as pay- 
ment for taxes. The remainder must 
last the family until the next harvest 
many months away. 

Yoon, like other South Koreans, suf- 
fered heavily during the Korean fight- 
ing. His farm was overrun again 
and again by opposing armies. Tanks 
crushed his plow to bits. His home 
was smashed into a mass of rubble. 
Yoon and his son rebuilt the home 
with whatever materials they could 
salvage from the wreckage, using rice 
straw to thatch the roof and clay for 
the walls. They fashioned a plow out 
of an old oil drum. 

Though they have few warm clothes 
and very little food, the family of 
Yoon Sung Nam is better off than 
many other South Koreans. Thou- 
sands of the land’s estimated 22 mil- 
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WII.L RUSSIA finally agree to let all the Germans unite and enjoy democracy? 


Will she permit Austria to be free? 


lion people have no homes and are 
poorly fed. South Korea, with help 
from Uncle Sam, is now waging the 
difficult war against hunger and pov- 
erty. 


Cajsitol Hill Words 


These are some of the terms fre- 
quently used in connection with the 
work carried on by the two branches 
of Congress: 

Legislative calendar. The schedule, 
in each house, on which bills are 
listed according to the order in which 
the lawmakers plan to consider them. 

Quorum. The minimum number of 
senators and representatives required 
to carry on lawmaking work. Forty- 
nine members must be present in the 
Senate, and 218 representatives are 
neeced in the House to vote on meas- 
ures, 

Roll call. Congressional balloting 
under which each lawmaker’s name is 
called, and his “‘yes” or ‘“‘no”’ vote on a 
bill is recorded. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Boy: “I know the name of the capital 
of North Carolina.” 

Teacher: “Really?” 

Boy: “No, Raleigh.” 


* 


Sign in store window: Customers 
wanted—no experience necessary. 




















ANDERSON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“That’s it! Side with the encyclopedia.” 


Manager: “You are the most beautiful 
woman in Hollywood.” 

Movie Star: “You’d say so even if you 
didn’t think so.” 

Manager: “Well, that makes us even. 
You'd think so even if I didn’t say so.” 


* 


Student: “Who wrote Franklin’s Auto- 
biography?” 

Pal: “Sorry, old man, I just couldn’t 
tell you.” a 


Hurnpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the king’s horses and 

All the king’s men 

Had scrambled eggs for breakfast again! 


* 


Librarian: “Please be quiet! The peo- 
ple around you can’t read.” 

Little boy: “They ought to be ashamed 
—I could read when I was six.” 

* 

Hal: “Dachshunds are not recom- 
mended as pets in Alaska.” 

Cal: “Why not?” 

Hal: “They keep the door open too 
long going in and out of the house.” 


See page 4 notes. 


Viva voce. 
gress. 

Logrolling. A senator or represent- 
ative asks his fellow legislators to 
back a measure—usually one dealing 
with state or local matters—in return 
for his promise to support proposals 
that other lawmakers want enacted. 

Pork barrel legislation. Appropri- 
ations of funds from the national 
treasury to pay for local improve- 
ments, such as the building of new 
harbor facilities, designed to boost a 
lawmaker’s popularity among his con- 
stituents. 

Constituents. To members of Con- 
gress, this term means the voters back 
home. 

Rider. One or more members of 
Congress may want a certain measure 
adopted, but think it could not win ap- 
proval by itself. Hence, they tack it 
on a popular bill, hoping it will ride 
through Congress on the bill’s coat- 
tails. 

Closure. A rule which can _ be 
adopted by the senators to limit the 
speaking time allowed to each mem- 
ber. Two thirds of all 96 senators 
must agree to apply this rule before it 
can take effect. 


Voting by voice in Con- 


Next Week’s Articles 


It is our usual practice to use this 
space for the purpose of announcing 
the major articles for the following 
week’s paper. Because of the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays, however, 
it was necessary to go to press a little 
earlier than usual on the current issue. 
Consequently, we do not know this 
far in advance what subjects will be 
treated in the January 11 paper. 

Our policy of announcing the major 
articles a week in advance will be 
resumed with our next issue and will 
continue throughout the school year. 





In a few months, passenger planes 
may be making regular flights near 
the North Pole. A Scandinavian air- 
line is planning to use one of the routes 
over the Arctic for flying between Eu- 
rope and the United States. Stops will 
probably be made in Greenland. 


BOUT 18,000 high schools in the 
United States are expected to 
have basketball teams this winter. 
Basketball is far and away the most 
popular team sport in American 
schools. Baseball comes next, then 
football, and then track as measured 
by the number of schools having teams. 
Basketball is not only our most pop- 
ular team sport, but it is also the only 
one of our major sports that is purely 
American in origin. Baseball and 
football both had their roots in games 
brought from other lands. Basketball, 
though, was started in the United 
States—at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1891. 

Two peach baskets and a ball made 
up the equipment for the first game. 
Its inventor was the late Dr. James 
Naismith, an instructor at what is 
now Springfield College. He had been 
asked to invent an indoor game 
which would provide healthful exercise 
and would also be fun. After some 
thought, he hung the peach baskets at 
opposite ends of a small gymnasium, 
and instructed the students to throw 
the ball into the baskets. 

The game has undergone many 
changes since that time. At first there 
were seven players on a team, and for 
a while there were nine. Field goals, 
which now count two points, once 
counted three. For a time each team 
had a specialist who shot all the fouls 
for his team. Now the man who is 














fouled must, of course, shoot for him- 
self. 

Metal hoops quickly replaced the 
peach baskets of Dr. Naismith. Back- 
boards were first introduced to keep 
spectators who were sitting in bal- 
conies over the baskets from reaching 


out and interfering with the ball. 
Early backboards were of wire mesh. 
Later they were made of wood. Today 
many are glass, so that spectators sit- 
ting behind them can follow the play 
at all times. 

In its early days, basketball was a 
low-scoring game. The emphasis was 
largely on defense. Guards stayed 
close to the baskets they were pro- 
tecting and seldom, if ever, attempted 
to shoot a goal. A winning team would 
often not make more than 15 or 20 
points. 

About 20 years ago, the elimination 
of the center jump after each basket 
speeded up the game. After a basket, 
the ball was put into play so quickly 
that a team no longer had the chance 
to get its defenses set. Scoring be- 
came much more frequent, and the in- 
creasing use of tall players further 
emphasized offensive play. Today it is 
not uncommon for one team to score 
more than 100 points in a game. 
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U. S. Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


disputes this year. Everybody says 
we should have “strong” military 
forces, but it is hard to secure agree- 
ment on how strong. 

These questions will also be debated: 
(1) What proportion of defense funds 
should be allotted to each branch of 
the armed services? (2) Do we have 
an adequate civil defense system? (3) 
Should we have universal military 
training along with the draft? 

Budget and taxes. The U. S. gov- 
ernment has, for some time now, been 
spending considerably more money 
each year than it receives in the form 
of taxes. To make matters even worse 
for the Treasury, several special tax 
laws expired on January 1, so the gov- 
ernment will collect less money from 
now on than it has been taking in 
during recent years. Certain law- 
makers are demanding still further 
tax cuts, while others are insisting on 
increases so that the government can 
meet its expenses without borrowing 
and pushing the national debt still 
higher. 

President Eisenhower will soon send 
Congress his recommendations on 
taxes and spending, and then the law- 
makers must decide how closely to fol- 
low his plans. Eisenhower, who is 
expected to oppose any immediate tax 
cuts beyond those already provided, 
wants to bring government outlays 
down to the level of government in- 
come, 

If spending continues at its present 
rate, however, Uncle Sam _ probably 
will go into debt an additional 744 
billion dollars during the financial year 
that starts next July. The national 
debt already stands near its legal limit 
of 275 billion dollars, and Congress 
undoubtedly will be asked to increase 
this limit soon. 

Farm problems. For a long time 
the federal government has tried to 
keep farm incomes at “fair” levels in 
relation to what city people earn. The 
prices of farm items have been sup- 
ported or guaranteed in various ways. 
A large part of the existing price sup- 
port system will, unless further ac- 
tion is taken, expire at the end of 1954. 

Meanwhile, prices of many farm 
products have been declining despite 
efforts to keep them from doing so. 
Lawmakers from agricultural states, 
facing an election in November, fear 
that they will lose large numbers of 
votes unless they take action to satisfy 


the farm population. Senators and 
representatives from industrial areas, 
on the other hand, are worried that 
they will lose votes of city people if 
food prices are too high. Congress 
has the really tough job on its hands 
of trying to please both the people 
who produce food and those who con- 
sume it. 

Foreign trade. A commission of con- 
gressmen and other prominent citizens 
is to make a report on this subject to 
Congress not later than March 6. 

Meanwhile, a law now on the books 
permits the President or his repre- 
sentatives to make low-tariff agree- 
ments with other nations. Many con- 
gressmen oppose this law, because 
they either want tariffs to remain as 
they are, or to be increased. They 
don’t want large quantities of foreign 
goods to compete with our products in 
the American market. 

On the other hand, numerous law- 
makers argue that, if we do not in- 
crease our purchases from foreign 
countries, they will have to cut down 
on their buying of our goods. In such 
a case, it is argued, many U. S. farms 
and businesses will suffer, and our 
allies will have to step up their trade 
with communist nations, 

The existing trade agreements law 
is slated to expire next June. Con- 
gress must decide whether to renew 
the President’s authority in this field, 
or to keep the tariff-making power 
for itself. Most observers feel that if 
Congress decides to take over this job, 
tariff rates will be pushed higher than 
if the Chief Executive continues to 
negotiate trade agreements. 

Social security. In a speech to Con- 
gress nearly a year ago, President 
Eisenhower said: “The provisions of 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Law should promptly be extended to 
cover millions of citizens who have 
been left out of the social security 
system.” 

Despite Eisenhower’s statement, the 
lawmakers did not pass any major so- 
cial security legislation last year. His 
and various other plans for changing 
the social security system will be con- 
sidered by this meeting of Congress. 

Labor questions. Labor union lead- 
ers continue to urge numerous changes 
in the Taft-Hartley labor relations act, 
which was passed several years ago. 
They claim that this law is unfair to 
the unions, while most employers re- 
gard it as a well-balanced piece of leg- 
islation. 

The Eisenhower administration will 
ask Congress to consider making 
certain changes in this law. It was 
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THE CONGRESS TEAM is getting ready to tackle some tough opponents 


a dispute over what these changes 
should be that resulted in the resigna- 
tion of Martin Durkin as Secretary of 
Labor a few months ago. 

Communist activities. Various con- 
gressional committees, during the 
1954 session, will continue investiga- 
tions of the communist problem within 
the United States. Along with the 
facts that are disclosed will prob- 
ably be much political fighting over 
whether the Republicans or Democrats 
have done the better job of combating 
communists in high places. 

Other big problems to be taken up 
include the following: Federal aid for 
schools and hospitals; housing and 
slum clearance; changes in the pres- 
ent immigration law; postal rate in- 
creases; U. S. cooperation with Can- 
ada on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project; admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii into the Union as states; the 
future of our federal electric power 
projects; the possibility of sharing 
atomic secrets with our allies; and 
Senator John Bricker’s proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment which would 
limit the government’s power to make 
agreements with foreign countries. 

Now, let us briefly review the proc- 
ess that Congress will follow in han- 
dling these and the scores of other 
matters requiring attention. 

A senator or a representative can 
propose laws on any subject with 
which our federal government is con- 
cerned. Sometimes a lawmaker sim- 
ply introduces a bill ‘on his own.” On 
other occasions, one or more congress- 
men propose new measures at the re- 
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THE STEPS THAT ARE NECESSARY to get a bill through both houses of Congress 


quest of the President and his ad- 
visers. Bills dealing with taxes must 
be introduced first in the House of 
Representatives, but other measures 
can be launched in either branch of 
Congress. 

Suppose a bill is introduced in the 
Senate. It is immediately turned over 
to one of the committees which study 
the various proposed laws in detail. 
The House and Senate have many of 
these committees, each specializing in 
some particular field—such as foreign 
affairs or agriculture. Moreover, the 
main committees often get much of 
their preliminary work done through 
subcommittees. 

In committee, a bill receives thor- 
ough examination. Public hearings 
may be held on it, and changes rec- 
ommended. A committee can even 
“pigeonhole” measures which it dis- 
likes or considers unimportant; in 
other words, it can refuse to send 
them to the Senate or House floor. 


Debate and Vote 


If, however, a Senate bill passes suc- 
cessfully through the committee to 
which it is assigned, it then goes to 
the whole Senate for debate and vote. 
If approved by the Senate, it goes to 
a House committee, which deals with 
it in the same way as did the Senate 
committee. If the bill passes this hur- 
dle, it goes to the House as a whole. 

If the House passes the bill with a 
few changes, a conference committee, 
made up of several senators and rep- 
resentatives, must iron out the differ- 
ences.e Then both houses must vote 
on the measure as rewritten by this 
group. 

Once approved in final form by each 
house of Congress, the measure goes 
to the President. With his signature, 
it becomes a law. But he may disap- 
prove, or veto, the bill. The lawmakers 
can then put it into effect without the 
President’s signature if they pass it 
by a two-thirds majority in each house. 
If they don’t, the measure dies. 

(The President can also use what is 
known as the “pocket veto” to kill bills 
which he dislikes and which are passed 
in the last few days before Congress 
adjourns. He simply refuses to sign 
these measures and, since the law- 
makers are no longer in session, there 
is nothing they can do about it.) 

Several thousand bills, good and 
bad, important and trivial, can be ex- 
pected to go before the lawmakers this 
year. During the coming weeks, we 
shall discuss in detail the major issues 
that are acted upon by Congress. 
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ELEMETER, a TV film subscrip- 

tion system, was recently tried out 
in California and may before long 
make its appearance across the land. 

The system is designed to do away 
with the commercial message on many 
TV programs. Television set owners 
who subscribe to Telemeter are able 
to watch first-run motion pictures, 
sports events, and other programs in 
their homes simply by inserting a 
specified sum of money into the Tele- 
meter gadget attached to their TV set. 

For a recent movie premiere in 
Palm Springs, California, set owners 
with Telemeters paid $1.35, and for 
one of the season’s top football games 
the fee was $1. After the required 
amount has been deposited in the coin- 
box, the announcer staps explaining 
the time, price, and title of the movie, 
and the picture, which has been whirl- 
ing dizzily around the screen, sud- 
denly becomes clear. 

Operators of Telemeter state that 
it has a big future. Such programs as 
opera could be brought to shut-ins. 
Education could be made profitable 
through home fees. In addition, foot- 
ball and baseball leagues could share 
in the huge income from Telemeters 
which the operators expect to receive. 


THE ENDLESS BELT takes down 
speech with a dictating machine that 
uses a new magnetic recording process. 
The belt will record 15 minutes of 
speech. Made by Peirce Dictation Sys- 
tems, the machine sells for $350. 


Visitors from outer space in another 
year would have a huge globe to help 
guide them around the earth. Con- 
struction of the world’s largest re- 
volving globe has been under way for 
several months at the Babson Institute 
in Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

The huge globe will show this earth 
floating in space as it would look to 
an observer approximately 5,000 miles 
away. Every continent, country, and 
important topographical feature will 
be shown in relation to the world as a 
whole. 

The globe will rotate about its axis 
to represent accurately the passage of 
day and night, and will revolve on its 
carriage to represent the successive 
seasons of the year. In addition, the 
globe will have powerful lights thrown 
on it to give the illusion of sunlight. 
About 300 points of geographical inter- 
est will be indicated by small lights 
controlled by a master switchboard. 

The globe, which will cost approxi- 
mately $200,000, weighs 21% tons. 
An inch of its surface will be equal to 
about 24 miles on the surface of our 
planet. 
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Leading Republican Lawmakers 


William Knowland, California, 45, 
is the Senate’s Republican floor leader, 
and directs GOP strategy in that 
house. He is also called majority 
leader, since Republican lawmakers 
hope to keep “control” of the Senate 
by the narrowest of margins. 

Knowland entered politics during 
the early 1930’s, served in the Army 
during; World War II, and in 1945 was 
appointed to fill an unexpired Senate 
term. He became majority leader last 
year after the death of Robert Taft, 
who held the job previously. 

Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
55, is the Senate’s president pro tem- 
pore—-that is, he wields the Senate 
gavel when U. S. Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, the regular presiding offi- 
cer, is absent. 

Bridges, who was born in Maine, 
began teaching school at about the age 
of 20. Later he served as a county 
farm agent and held various other 
jobs. He became Governor of New 
Hampshire in 1935, and has been in 
the U.S. Senate since 1937. 

Homer Ferguson, Michigan, 64, is 
chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee in the Senate. This group 


seeks to arrive at decisions as‘to the 
stand that the Republicans will take 
on major Senate issues. 

Ferguson, who was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, practiced law for about 16 years 
and then, in 1929, became a judge. He 
entered the U.S. Senate in 1943. 

Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin, 44, 
is one of the most controversial figures 
in the United States. He became a 
Senator in 1947 and has since become 
widely known for his investigations 
of suspected communists in high 
places. His activities have brought 
him into conflict with both the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations. 

McCarthy practiced law in Wiscon- 
sin during the middle 1930’s, became a 
judge in 1939, and served with the 
Marine Corps during World War II. 
In the Senate he is chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee, a 
group which observes and investigates 
the work of federal agencies. 

Joseph Martin, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, 69, is Speaker—or chairman— 
of the House of Representatives. As 
such, he is one of the most influential 
men in Congress. 

During the early 1900’s, Martin was 


a newspaperman. He entered politics 
in 1912 and served for a while in the 
Massachusetts state legislature. He 
has been a U.S. representative since 
1925, and was made chairman of the 
last four Republican National Con- 
ventions. 

Charles Halleck of Indiana, 53, is 
majority floor leader in the House of 
Representatives. His job in the House 
corresponds to that of William Know- 
land in the Senate. 

Halleck became a prosecuting attor- 
ney in 1924, and has been a member 
of Congress since 1935. He is a vet- 


eran of World War I. 


Clifford Hope, Kansas, 60, is chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. He is one of the Republicans’ 
top authorities on farm problems, and 
many observers expected him to be 
President Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Hope was born in Iowa but has 
spent most of his life as a Kansan. 
He was speaker of the Kansas House 
of Representatives in the middle 
1920’s, and has been a U.S. congress- 
man since 1927. He is doing much to 
help shape the GOP farm program. 


Seven Prominent Democrats. 


Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 45, is 
Democratic floor leader in the Senate. 
He is called the minority leader, since 
his party does not expect to take offi- 
cial control of the upper house when 
Congress opens. His job is to direct 
the Democratic Party’s strategy in the 
Senate. 

In the early 1930’s Johnson taught 
schoo! and held various other positions. 
He served in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1937 to 1949, then be- 
came a senator. 

Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 50, 
achieved great prominence a few years 
ago by heading a Senate investigation 
of crime. Later he made a strong, 
though unsuccessful, bid for the 1952 
Democratic Presidential nomination. 

Kefauver, who is a lawyer, served in 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
from 1939 to 1949. He is now in his 
first six-year Senate term. 

Patrick McCarran of Nevada, 77, 
was chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee when the Democrats con- 
trolled Congress. Because he often 
disagreed sharply with the Roosevelt 
and ‘Truman administrations, many 
people say he is “more Republican 
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than Democrat.” Others reply that 
he is simply an “independent Demo- 
crat.” Some of his principal work 
has been on immigration control. 

McCarran has been a farmer, stock 
raiser, lawyer, district attorney, and 
judge. He entered the U.S. Senate in 
1933. 

Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota, 42, 
is an extremely active and prominent 
senator. His political, economic, and 
social views are very much along the 
same lines as those of former Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Humpprey, who was born in South 
Dakota, worked as a pharmacist dur- 
ing the middle 1930’s. Later he taught 
political science in college, and held 
various government jobs. He became 
mayor of Minneapolis in 1945 and was 
elected to the United States Senate 
in 1948. 

Sam Rayburn, Texas, who will be 
72 on January 6, is minority floor 
leader in the House of Representa- 
tives. His task resembles that of Lyn- 
don Johnson in the Senate. During 
recent periods of Democratic control 
in Congress, Rayburn has_ been 
Spedker of the House. 


Humphrey 





Rayburn 


Though long known as a Texan, 
Rayburn was born in Tennessee. 
After a brief career practicing law, he 
spent six years in the Texas legisla- 
ture. His service in the U.S. House 
of Representatives dates back to 1913. 
Rayburn has been chairman of the last 
two Democratic National Conventions. 

John McCormack, Massachusetts, 
62, is the minority “whip” in the 
House of Representatives. He is an 
assistant to the floor leader, and one 
of his main jobs is to make sure that 
all available Democratic representa- 
tives are present for major House 
votes. 

McCormack practiced law for a 
number of years, entered the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1920, and be- 
came a U.S. representative in 1927. 

Carl Vinson, Georgia, 70, is one 
of the Democrats’ leading congres- 
sional experts on military affairs. 
When his party last controlled Con- 
gress, he was chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

In the early 1900’s Vinson practiced 
law and held various political offices. 
He entered the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1914. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Need for Nurses 


F YOU think you might like to be- 
come a nurse you can get the “feel” 
of that profession by entering a Red 
Cross Home Nursing Class. One must 
be 17 years or older to do so. 

Your qualifications, if you decide to 
take up nursing as a career, should in- 
clude a genuine liking for people— 
enough to put up with them in good or 
bad moods. In addition, nurses should 
be patient and industrious, and they 
should have good health. 

Your preparation should include a 
college preparatory ,course in high 
school. Then you can begin your pro- 
fessional training in nursing school, 
or you can go on to college. Some 
nursing schools are operated by col- 
leges and universities, others are run 
by hospitals. Most of these accept ap- 
plicants who have a high school di- 
ploma. 

The course in the hospital nursing 
schools covers three years and leads 
to a diploma. This training is, in 
general, less expensive than that in 
collegiate nursing schools because it 
requires less time. Collegiate schools 
offer combined academic and nursing 
programs that take four or five years 
to complete. On finishing at one of 
these schools, you will receive an A.B. 
or B.S. degree in addition to a diploma 
in nursing. 

Nursing courses given by both types 
of schools are roughly the same, 
though college training often helps a 
person secure the better-paying nurs- 
ing positions. At the end of your 
studies, in either case, you will have to 


pass an examination given by your 
state if you want to qualify as a regis- 
tered nurse (RN). 

Check with the State Board of 
Nurse Examiners before you enroll in 
any school. The institution you at- 
tend must be certified by your state 
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or your application for a nursing li- 
cense may be turned down. 

Your duties as a nurse will depend 
on the type of work you choose to do. 
Some nurses go into hospitals for gen- 
eral duty and care for patients as- 
signed to them; others do private 
nursing and care for but one patient 
at a time; still others work in a doc- 
tor’s office and help him with his work. 
Nurses can also find opportunities in 
public health, in industrial firms, in 
the armed forces, and in teaching. 


Though many nurses are women, an 
increasing number of men are enter- 
ing this profession. 

Your income, as a beginning gen- 
eral staff nurse, will be around $2,500 
to $3,000 a year. Experienced per- 
sons may earn from $3,500 to $5,000 
or more annually. In a very few ad- 
ministrative positions, salaries go as 
high as $7,500 or $10,000 a year. In 
the armed forces, nurses who have 
military rank earn from $2,600 to 
$5,500 a year, plus subsistence allow- 
ances. Nurses outside of the armed 
forces often receive their maintenance 
—room and board—as part of their 
compensation. 

Advantages that a career in nurs- 
ing offers are numerous. It is, of 
course, a profession in which you are 
greatly needed. Your biggest reward 
will not be money—it will come from 
the knowledge that, as a nurse, you are 
helping others. There is a great need 
for qualified nurses today, and oppor- 
tunities in this field are expected to be 
plentiful for some years to come. 

Disadvantages include the low sal- 
aries that many nurses receive. Too, 
they must frequently work long hours, 
both day and night. The work, par- 
ticularly in hospitals, may be stren- 
uous and many of the tasks are un- 
pleasant unless one is really qualified 
by temperament and character for this 
noble profession. 

Additional information can be se- 
cured from the Committee on Careers 
in Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
IG, N. X. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Great Debates 


INCE the U. S. Congress met for 

the first time in New York City in 
1789, many tense and dramatic de- 
bates have taken place in our national 
legislature. 

In the early years, senators and rep- 
resentatives spent much time arguing 
about the relationship between the 
federal government and the states. A 
number of lawmakers believed that a 
state could refuse to abide by any con- 
gressional act which it thought was in 
violation of the federal Constitution. 

One of the most famous congres- 
sional debates in history occurred in 
1830. The two participants were 
Daniel Webster of Massachusetts and 
Robert Hayne of South Carolina. 
Hayne pictured our federal Union as 
a mere contract among independent 
states. He indicated that the states 
could not be forced to obey all federal 
laws, and that they were free to with- 
draw from the Union at will. 

Webster held that our Constitution 
provided a perpetual Union, from 
which the states could not withdraw, 
and whose laws no individual state 
could set aside. His view is now the 
accepted one, although many argu- 
ments still arise as to the exact limits 
of federal power. 

The Webster-Hayne debate was 
started by an argument over the sale 
of public lands, but it touched heavily 
upon other major issues—including 
tariffs and slavery. 

Tariffs, then as now, were the sub- 
ject of great controversy. The north- 
ern industrial states, generally speak- 
ing, wanted high tariffs to “protect 
our infant industries” against com- 


peting manufactured goods from 
abroad. Farmers in the South and 
West preferred low tariffs, because 
they benefited by foreign trade in two 
ways: (1) They sold large quantities 
of cotton and certain other products 
abroad, and (2) they could buy many 
foreign manufactured items more 
cheaply than those made in northern 
United States. 

Southern spokesmen argued that the 
federal government had no Constitu- 
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DEBATE in an early Congress 


tional authority to levy high “pro- 
tective tariffs.” While it is now gen- 
erally agreed that Congress can set up 
high tariff walls in an effort to keep 
various foreign products out of Amer- 
ica, there is much pro-and-con dispute 
over whether it should. 

Slavery, an issue which finally ended 
in civil war, caused heated congres- 
sional fights for a long period of time. 
Northern congressmen sought to pro- 
hibit slavery in the new territories 
that were being opened in the West. 
Southern congressmen were deter- 


mined that it should be permitted in 
those lands. Despite numerous efforts 
at compromise, the question finally led 
to armed conflict. 

During the late 1800’s, economic 
questions received a great deal of at- 
tention in Congress and elsewhere. 
There was excitement over whether 
we should depend mainly on silver or 
gold to serve as a reserve or backing 
for our printed money and coins. 
Many workers and farmers favored 
silver because it was much more abun- 
dant and thus would make money 
plentiful, enabling them to pay off 
their debts and expenses more easily. 
Most businessmen opposed what they 
termed a “‘cheap money” policy, and 
they strongly favored the idea of 
using gold as a basis for our money 
supply. 

During more recent years, some of 
the chief congressional debates have 
centered around foreign policy. Just 
after World War I, the Senate en- 
gaged in a great dispute over whether 
our country should join the League of 
Nations—a forerunner of the present 
UN. Supporters of President Wood- 
row Wilson, who favored League mem- 
bership, were eventually defeated. 

After World War II began, but be- 
fore we became Officially involved, there 
were sharp clashes over the extent 
to which we should help the European 
democracies in their fight against nazi 
Germany. Many of the major disputes 
since the close of World War II like- 
wise have centered on foreign policy 
—although labor problems and other 
national matters have also frequently 
held the spotlight. 





Study Guide 


Congress 


1. Which party has a majority in each 
house of Congress, and which one is ex- 
— to hold the key positions in each 

yuse? 


2. Tell how Senator McCarthy differs 
from President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles on foreign policy. 


3. Describe some of the questions that 
are likely to arise in Congress with re- 
spect to national defense. 





4. What action may Congress soon be 
— to take concerning the national 
2bt? 


5. List some of the other major issues 
likely to come before the nation’s law- 
makers. 


6. Briefly trace the process by which 
a bill is enacted into law. 


7. Tell the party affiliation and the 
position in Congress of each of these 
raen: William Knowland; Sam Rayburn; 
Estes Kefauver; Joseph Martin, Jr.; Lyn- 
don Johnson; Styles Bridges. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important problem to be handled by Con- 
gress this year? Explain your position. 


2. In general, do you agree with Presi- 
cent Eisenhower or Senator McCarthy 
on foreign policy? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Great Britain 


1. How does Britain’s prestige in world 
affairs today compare with her standing 
six or eight years ago? 


2. In what ways are Britain and the 
United States cooperating? 


3. How do the two countries disagree 
concerning communist China? 


4. Give the pros and cons of the dis- 
pute over British trade with Red China. 


5. Why do the British feel it so neces- 
sary that they develop a thriving trade 
with other lands? 


6. How does Britain’s trade position 
explain, in part, her attitude toward a 
meeting of western and Soviet leaders? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not approve of 
British trade with communist China 
along the lines that it is presently being 
carried out? Explain. 


2. Do you think we should continue to 
help Britain with economic and military 
iid? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What post does Anthony Eden hold? 
Who is Molotov? 


2. What are some of the big problems 
that we and our allies face in Germany? 


3. In what ways are the people of West 
Germany better off than their neighbors 
in East Germany? 


4. How does the occupation of Austria 
differ from that of Germany? 


5. Discuss some of the benefits that 
the world may receive from the atom if 
President Eisenhower’s plan for atomic 
energy is adopted. 


6. What are some of South Korea’s 
biggest problems just now? 


7. Tell how these terms are used in 
Congress: Constituents, rider, pork bar- 
rel legislation, roll call. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


 F (d) scolded; 2. (a) inclined to be 
quiet; (a) careless; (d) make up 
for; 5. Xe} advanced; Ay (a) teeeetalins 
y (b) chief, 





